CHAPTER XTV
THE TYPE IN EDUCATION
QUICKE wittes, commonlie, be apte to take, unapte to keepe:
soone hote and desirous of this and that: as colde and sone wery
of the same againe : more quicke to enter spedelie, then hable to
pearse farre : even like over sharpe tooles, whose edges be verie
soone turned. Soch wittes delite them selves in easie and pleasant
studies, and never passe farre forward in hie and hard sciences. . . .
Hard wittes be hard to receive but sure to keepe ; painefull with-
out werinesse, hedefull without wavering, constant without new
fanglenes : bearing heavie thinges, though not lightlie, yet willing-
lie ; entring hard things, though not easelie, yet depelie: and so
cum to that perfitnes of learning in the ende, that quicke wittes,
seeme in hope, but do not in deede, or else verie seldome, ever
attaine unto.
In these wise words Roger Ascham, the private tutor of
Queen Elizabeth, brings to our notice the question of the type
in education. Long before the days of experimental psycho-
logy his experience of teaching enabled him to distinguish two
broad types of pupil: for him there was no 'average pupil*
or ' typical child.' Such expressions, indeed, are more char-
acteristic of the first half-century of popular education, and
represent the first tentative solution of the problem of teaching
large numbers of children at once. We are familiar, too, with
the choleric, sanguine, melancholic, and phlegmatic types of
the medieval thinkers, who, like every one else, seemed to share
the inveterate tendency to attach such labels to their fellow-
creatures. What has modern psychology to say on the subject?
Psychologists of to-day certainly do not believe in the
existence of the * average child,' for all investigations have
revealed striking differences between individuals. Many,
however, claim, like Ascham, to have found types. The indi-
vidual differences, they say, fall into groups sufficiently dis-
tinct from one another to constitute types. Such a theory of
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